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ART EDUCATION AND COMMUNITY SUPPORT 


It is encouraging to note that in recent attacks on public education, art in the school 
rarely has been criticized. An increase in the budget for additional art personnel or ma- 
terials may have brought an occasional criticism, but in most of these instances the criti- 
cism has ceased when the needs and purposes of the art program became clear. 

The lack of attacks on art education has not been due to luck. Several reasons for 
the present support of art are obvious. Art for all children rather than for just the talented 
few interests educators and parents alike. Art education has been enriched by research 
and exploration which reveal its significance to education. Leadership in the art educa- 
tion field has become more articulate; it has sought more interaction with other areas in 
education. There are many problems which still challenge us as art educators. The solv- 
ing of these problems may be regarded as an opportunity to underscore further the im- 
portance of art in school and community life. 

There is a divergence of opinion among us as to what constitutes good art education. 
This is a healthy condition in that it stimulates our thinking and challenges us to explore 
more deeply into the potentialities of art in the school and society. Occasionally someone 
suggests that differences in philosophy of art education give outsiders the idea that we 
cannot come to agreement. Actually, we are not as far apart in our values and pur- 
poses for art as we, or the outsiders, might assume. If a Platonic idealism prevailed in 


_art education the vitality and challenge might be lost. Perhaps we are in closer agree- 


ment on the “things” in art than we are on the “ideas.” 

The significance of art in the development of a better society is important to all re- 
gardless of the difference in perception of it. Communicating the purposes and values of 
art is a common problem. This is being met in a number of ways. We are involving par- 
ents, our teaching colleagues outside the field of art and the community as a whole in 
our problem solving. This experience of sharing creates understanding and draws upon 
ideas of others. We are beginning to break through the semantics of art education to 
communicate our purposes. A publication or speech freighted with technical terms does 
not increase understanding. 

The richness and variety in art found in the schools today has won much com- 
munity support. The use of community resources is creating an awareness of the art pro- 
gram. Art in the core program at the secondary level has awakened parents and all 
teachers to the universality of art. 

In the Depression Period of the 1930's, art in the school was often criticised as a frill. 
Most of the attacks on schools in recent years have been on the “three R’s.” Creative ex- 
periences, particularly at the elementary level, are now seldom dubbed “child’s play.” 

These observations may seem optimistic. One cannot assume that art education has 
been important to all teachers, administrators or college educators. Our best defense is 
offense. The potentialities of art education, as yet barely explored, have valuable impli- 
cations for the good of the individual and his society. These cannot be explored by art 
educators alone. Support for art education comes from a shared responsibility by all edu- 
cators for its continued development. People are not likely to attack something they have 
helped build. 

IVAN E. JOHNSON 
Vice President NAEA 
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BUILDING HUMAN 
VALUES 


L. THOMAS HOPKINS* 


Professor of Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York City 


Everywhere in the world today people are 
examining, rethinking, and revising their values. 
Usually they do this slowly and continuously with 
only slight changes in a few values over many 
years. But there have been times like the pres- 
ent in recorded history when conditions were 
such that people made sweeping revisions in 
many values simultaneously. Such action seems 
to occur when life activities change rapidly, 
when these changes cut deeply into the security 
of the self, when individuals feel inadequate to 
deal with such deep-seated disturbances, and 
when the continued use of existing values fails 
to give them the release from tension or satis- 
faction in the outcome which they desire. Three 
different directions of action have been pro- 
posed in the past and are now advocated in the 
present to alleviate these disrupting conditions. 
One is to return to the good old values of an- 
cient days, applying them without change but 
more rigidly and rigorously in present situations. 
Another is to make only the slightest modifica- 
tion necessary in old values better to use them 
under existing conditions. The third is to create 
new values within, through, and around the 
novel factors in present life situations using 
whatever aspects of old values that seem to be 
pertinent. With such sharp differences in pro- 
posals for action, it is appropriate that the art 
educators assembled here give attention to this 
unusual yet crucial phenomenon better to see 
how art functions as one of the contributing 
causes of or as a potential therapeutic factor in 
such disturbances. 

The topic as stated implies three major as- 


*Address delivered at the National Art Education Association 
meeting, St. Louis, Missouri 


sumptions. One is that everyone has values. A 
second is that each person builds his own values. 
Other people do not and cannot build them for 
him, neither should they force him outwardly to 
accept theirs whilé leading him to believe that 
he is building them himself. The third is that 
the quality in such values lies in their humane- 
ness or in how they affect people including the 
person who builds them as well as others who 
interact with him. But most important of all is 
a further basic hypothesis that not all values are 
human even though they have been or are now 
being developed by people. Many values exist 
in and are transmitted by people in every cul- 
ture which cannot be called human because of 
their effect upon those who receive and those 
who transmit. Thus there is a great difference 
between a so-called cultural value and a hu- 
man value. 


It is a cultural value that all children be re- 
quired to learn how to read in the first grade 
in most of the schools of the United States. But 
this is also an unhuman or inhuman value since 
the demand retards or restricts or lowers the 
personality development of too many children 
and teachers. It is a cultural value that persons 
holding certain educational positions have a 
doctor’s degree. Yet in meeting the requirements 
for such an award many students actually lower 
their personality integration so that they are 
less competent people while becoming betier 
academic scholars. Such a value is inhuman be- 
cause of what it does to the self-development of 
the students as well as for what it implies about 
the self-maturity of those who require it. All of 
these assumptions may be summarized in a 
single statement that all values are built by 
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people but that the best ones have a quality 
called humaneness. 

In view of the foregoing analysis, | shall dis- 
cuss this topic under the following headings: 


1. What are values? 
How do individuals build them? 


3. How is the human quality in values lo- 
cated? 


4. How does or how can art help an indi- 
vidual build these qualitative human 
values? 


And | shall examine each of these questions 
from the standpoint of the process of develop- 
ment of values rather than from the social, eco- 
nomic, moral, or religious significance of the 
values themselves in order to avoid the centuries 
of sterile discussion and the many bloody wars 
fought to determine whether one value is bet- 
ter than another. 


What Are Values? 


In phenomenological psychology values are 
tendencies to action or directions in action or 
the actual behavior of individuals in active in- 
teraction with their environment as they perceive 
themselves operating in their life situation. 
Every action of every individual represents a 
preference for one behavior over another. The 
one selected is the best, the most desirable, the 
most important of which he is capable at the 
moment of action as he views all of the condi- 
tions involved. But the overt behavior is only one 
aspect of the value. The other is the internal per- 
ception and judgment which operates from the 
beginning and continues in modified form until 
that value-action ceases due to changes in the 
situation. So every observed direction of action is 
merely the externalization of the internal value 
judgments created simultaneously with the overt 
behavior. And every instance of action involves 
value judgment whether it be autonomic or con- 
ceptual. For some form of purposeful, prefer- 
ential, value action exists in every living or- 
ganism. 

These tendencies to action or directions in ac- 
tion are held by individuals either as specific 
patterns or general principles of action. Some 


have more of one than the other for there is no 
standard desirable ratio between them. Recently 
| watched Guido Cantelli conduct the NBC Sym- 
phony Orchestra. The specific patterns of action 
of every player and the leader were clear, vis- 
ible, distinguishable, yet they all blended to- 
gether in a larger whole which gave a continu- 
ous flow of rhythmic organization of harmony of 
movement or melodious action. The applause in- 
dicated audience approval of these specific 
values which the members of the orchestra ex- 
ternalized. Children learn arithmetic or history 
facts or spelling or any other exact fixed-in-ad- 
vance response as specific patterns. They are 
slightly modifiable ways of behaving which 
operate only under specific circumstances and 
do not spread to other life activities. The general 
principle of action was well illustrated to me by 
a junior high school boy who said, “You have 
to watch all teachers because they hurt you.” 
His external behavior indicated his internal ac- 
ceptance of his value built a number of years 
before in relation to a subject for which he saw 
no need taught by a teacher who had little 
sensitivity to him as a growing boy. But he 
spread his self-created value to all teachers in 
and out of school and even to non-teachers who 
assumed an authoritarian relationship to him. 
Yet he modified his general value judgment 
when we worked together to find the original 
conditions under which it was formed. Of the 
two, the general value offers more opportunity 
for growth. To be of greatest service in self-de- 
velopment, specific patterns should be more re- 
fined aspects of the broader principle or general 
direction of action. 

At this point in the discussion students usually 
ask me two very pointed questions. One is, 
“Does every individual have values?” And of 
course the answer is yes. No person can live as 
an aggregate of separate experience or isolated 
behaviors. He grows through expanding, differ- 
entiating, and integrating his experiences which 
means reconstructing and organizing them 
around some basic values which constitute his 
inner self or self-concept. The baby begins eval- 
vating his experiences as soon as he is born and 
continues throughout life. For values are just as 
important to him as the air he breathes. Anyone 
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can infer from his own experiences and can 
verify through the experiences of others that 
people always use values to direct their action. 
Thus all culture groups have values, all institu- 
tions have values, all schools have values, and 
all art educators behave by their art values. 
When this point is established students ask the 
second question which is, “If every culture, insti- 
tution, school, or individual has values why 
should there be so much argument about values? 
The argument is not one of values versus no 
values because such a condition does not exist. 
The argument arises because some individuals 
or groups believe they have superior values and 
therefore should impose them upon all other 
individuals and groups. In other words, they 
are not willing that others have freedom to ac- 
cept or reject such values for this would deny 
their superiority. So they must impose them in 
order to keep their preferences intact. 

The test of values is in the overt behavior of 
any individual in life situations with others 
where he is free to act according to his own or- 
ganized perceptions past and present. The test 
is not in academic knowledge controlled by out- 
side persons and recorded in paper and pencil 
tests, for that is not a normal situation for the 
behaver to reveal his inner values which con- 
stitute himself. The real test of a value is not 
so much in the behavior of the moment as it is 
in how the value affects the subsequent growth 
of the behaver or what it causes him to do to 
himself in the future. And since other people 
are involved in every behavior another aspect 
of this real test is how the externalized value 
affects other people or what it leads them to do 
to themselves and others in their subsequent in- 
teractions. Thus the testing and appraisal of 
values goes on continuously both by the behaver 
and by the observer. 


How Do Individuals Build Values? 


There is a sharp distinction between the way 
individuals obtain values and the way they build 
values. Children obtain values by psychic, emo- 
tional, or social contagion usually as specific 
patterns of action in particular situations. These 
are the dominant or controlling tendencies in 
the immediate and general family environment 


in which they are reared. Such specific patterns 
are introduced into the experiences of children 
at the outset by adults to limit the area of ac- 
tivity and thus control the action in a direction 
which meets their individual or group prefer- 
ences. They deliberately groove the experiences 
of children into the patterns of behavior that 
represent their adult value-actions. Children ex- 
pect from their parents the affection, security, 
belongingness which is so necessary for their 
normal growth. Yet they are compelled to barter 
their inherent creative curiosity for these fixed 
behaviors in order to obtain a_ reasonable 
amount of such affection. Adults believe so little 
in the normal creative growth process and so 
much in their specific behavior patterns, they 
tend to fix such patterns in their children for 
all time. In later years the young adults are 
either afraid to or feel guilty if they change 
them. Thus every individual has within him di- 
rections of action established in early years which 
are more or less modifiable depending upon the 
authorization rigor with which they were used 
by parents to control his actions. Sometimes he 
loses the specific situations and the demanded 
patterns and behaves through a general prin- 
ciple of action which he builds around them as 
did the boy who said that all teachers must be 
watched because they hurt you. But these emo- 
tional or psychic values are built into the self 
and personality of children for better or worse 
by parents who assert their affection and im- 
press upon their children that such patterns are 
in their own best interest. And such impressive 
methods of obtaining values may continue 
throughout life especially when the earlier ones 
operate to arrest the development of the indi- 
vidual at an adolescent level. 

Each individual builds his own values by 
thoughtful, deliberative action in all life situa- 
tions which he faces. He selects the purposes, 
creates the meanings, plans the action which he 
believes will give him the best control of the 
experience now and in the future. He continu- 
ously revises his value-judgments in process by 
taking into account new evidence indicated by 
pragmatic tests. At the close of an experience he 
reviews his actions in retrospect better to select 


(Continued on page 13) 
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THE MUSEUM 
AS EDUCATOR 


JOHN E. BROWN 


Curator of Education 
The John Herron Art Institute 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


With the increasing attention being given to 
education in American Museums, it is important 
to be constant and consistent in evaluating the 
specific directions and the specific results of such 
programs as they expand and involve them- 
selves with the general public. One of the more 
familiar educational activities within the mu- 
seum today, the Saturday morning art class for 
young people, is one which causes frequent mis- 
understanding as to its purposes and its proce- 
dures. The educational curator is constantly be- 
sieged with a number of questions pertaining 
to the special talents of the child, the methods of 
instruction, and the finished products of these 
classes. Perhaps the essential function of mu- 
seum classes can be clearly approached by dis- 
cussing first what they are intended not to be, 
and in this consideration, they are not in any 
way intended as either a supplement to or a 
substitute for arts and crafts classes in the public 
schools, nor do they concern themselves with the 
child of special talent in the visual arts. Rather, 
it is the specific purpose of creative classes with- 
in the museum to develop an acute awareness 
of artistic values which will lead to a secure and 
a significant language of self expression—name- 
ly a visual language. 

The John Herron Art Museum in Indianapolis 
provides an interesting case in point inasmuch 
as it offers to young people opportunities which 
are possibly without precedent or equivalence 
in the nation. All Museum classes in Indianapolis 
are conducted in the galleries. There students 
are permitted to paint, draw, model in clay or 
to make mobiles and cut out paper designs. 
Though the thought of such activities in the gal- 
leries might at first shock the sense of quiet and 
order which is associated with them, the value 


to be derived from such a procedure is invalu- 
able, not withstanding the clutter and confusion 
that greets the Saturday morning Museum vis- 
itor. This value resides in the fact that students 
from six to fourteen years of age derive their 
problems and their solutions from an intimate 
contact with great and original masterpieces 
from the past and present. This is not to sug- 
gest that the masters are being copied nor are 
their particular qualities being forced upon the 
young student in an effort at appreciation. Ap- 
preciation, it is felt, is the result of the first hand 
observation of the solution of a specific prob- 
lem. Paintings themselves take on real meaning 
to the child only when they become solutions *o 
some of the child’s own problems, visually. This 
discourages the outmoded habit of viewing the 
masters as beautiful in an esoteric, unrelated 
way. 

It is lamentable indeed to see the many adults 
whose ability to appreciate the real and magni- 
ficent qualities of great art was ruined in their 
youth because they were prematurely exposed 
to the crumbling remains of the Parthenon and 
were unable to reconcile what they saw with 
anything within the realms of their own experi- 
ence. The beauty of any object revolves around 
the significance with which an artist states an 
idea or emotion through the means at his dispo- 
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sal. It is difficult to reach a child who possesses 
little inclination toward the arts unless he can be 
allowed to discover the meaning of beauty in 
terms of his own experiences. The Museum, as 
such, provides the ideal setting for this allow- 
ance if it can approach its treasures with re- 
laxed notions as to the needs and the capabilities 
of the child. 


Few young people are prepared to accept the 
beautiful as something abstract and contempla- 
tive, and yet it is important that each be per- 
mitted to develop an awareness of such things. 
This can be accomplished only when the object 
proves itself appealing, when it can become part 
of the child’s own reasoning. It is only then that 
its logic, its function, its real meaning can add 
up to what we rather generally call beauty. The 
pursuit of this conclusion involves one of the 
most basic purposes of all education, namely the 
stimulation of the mind in the direction of im- 
proving itself. Any educator who endeavors by 
rules and dogmatic statements to create another 
Shakespeare, or Newton or Leonardo is about 
as sure of success as a painter who sits before 
his empty canvas trying to create a great work 
of art. Even if he is a painter of great repute, 
his masterpieces, if they are to be done, will be 
done as the result of his sensible and logical 
approach to some problem he has set before 
himself. The breadth and the discipline of his 
mind will inevitably add the larger meaning to 
his work because it is his knowledge and his 
taste, developed over years of observation and 
training in technique that will respond easily, 
one might almost say unconsciously, to his par- 
ticular situation. Let us say then that the museum 
aims to develop the foundations for taste and 
discrimination in the child by exposing him in- 
formally and intimately to the original works 
of the great masters while at the same time it 
trys to teach a competent language for visual 
expression. This all may result in a Leonardo or 
two, but perhaps more important to the larger 
functions of education, it will inevitably develop 
a citizenry that is at once more observant, more 
sensitive, more independent in its ability to 
assess and determine the highest qualities of 
excellence in all things. 


REGIONAL NEWS 


Regional news and items for publication in the Journal 
should be in the hands of the editor not later than the 25th 
of the month preceding the month of publication. 


This is the last issue of ART EDUCATION you 
will receive unless you have renewed your mem- 
bership for 1953-1954. Please submit your dues 
to your regional secretary: 


E.A.A.—Mrs. Lillian D. Sweigart 
State Teachers College 
Kutztown, Pennsylvania’ 


W.A.A.—Mr. George S. Dutch 
2304 Oxford Rd. 
Nashville 5, Tennessee 


S.E.A.A.—Miss Flores T. Bottari 
503 South Blvd. 
Tampa 4, Florida 


P.A.A.—Dr. Harry B. Green 
San Francisco State College 
San Francisco 2, California 


Membership for year 1952-53 ......... 3631 
Renewals received to date 1953-54 ..... 1508 


Eastern Arts Association 


SOURCES AND RESOURCES FOR ART EDUCA- 
TION is the theme of the 41st convention of the 
Eastern Arts Association which will be held from 
March 31 to April 3 at the Hotel Commodore in 
New York City. The general session will feature 
speakers drawn from the theater, television, ra- 
dio and the United Nations. Other features will 
include a showing of the 1953 International Film 
Festival prize winning film, a designers’ panel, 
a fashion show, guided tours and demonstra- 
tions by outstanding craftsmen. The planning 
committee is composed of the following asso- 
ciation members: Charles Robertson, Chairman; 
Olive Riley, Marion Quin Dix, Mary Adeline Mc- 
Kibbin, Vincent Roy, Harold Lindergreen, Edwin 
Ziegfeld. 
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NEW 
COUNCIL 
MEMBERS 


HELEN CABOT MILES 
Newton High School 
Newtonville, Mass. 


WM. H. MILLIKEN, JR. 
Binney & Smith Co. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


JACK ARENDS 
Columbia University 
New York, N. Y. 


EDITH M. HENRY 
Supervisor of Art 
Denver, Colorado 


IDA MAY ANDERSON 
Supervisor of Art 
Los Angeles, California 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Children Are Artists, by Daniel M. Mendelowitz. 
Illustrated 140 pp. Stanford, California: Uni- 
versity Press $3.00. 


This book is a valuable asset to the field of art 
education. Art teachers, parents, and all per- 
sons interested in children’s art will find a clear, 
well substantiated, guide to the understanding 
of children’s work. 

As desirable as it may be, the practice of coun- 
seling each parent in regard to their child’s work 
may prove impracticable. Faced with this situa- 
tion the art teacher has been provided with a 
reference that he may utilize without hesitation. 
Children Are Artists answers most of the ques- 
tions that are asked by parents in a readable, 
readily understood manner. 

Dr. Mendelowitz traces the development of 
children’s work from “The Scribbler” to “Prob- 
lems of Adolescent Expression”. This has been 
done without specialized, or complex termi- 
nology. The various stages are explained and 
well illustrated with reproductions of typical 
work. 

Children Are Artists is concerned with the gen- 
eralities of development. It does not attempt to 
explain aberrations or psychic causes. Within 
the reasonable limits that have been set for this 
book, Dr. Mendelowitz has done a fine, and much 
needed job. 

In the listing of tools and materials for the 
various age levels it would have been helpful 
if some illustrations had been included. Since 
this book is of great value to the uninformed 
such an inclusion would have helped clarify the 
suggestions. 

In the listing of “Recommended References” 
Dr. Mendelowitz has included some books which 
are contrary to the philosophy expressed in Chil- 
dren Are Artists. This perhaps points up the need 
for more books of the caliber of Children Are 
W. J. MAHONEY 


Guide To Color Prints, by Milton Brooke and 
Henry J. Dubester, Scarecrow Press, Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1953. 


The Guide To Color Prints provides a com- 
prehensive and current compilation of color re- 
productions of paintings available for purchase 
in the United States. It lists basic “information, 
such as price, size and publisher, for more than 
5,000 color reproductions of over 4,000 paint- 
ings by more than 1,000 artists. Over 150 port- 
folios and sets of color prints are also included. 

The numerous and varied color reproductions 
of the same paintings are included. For example, 
the Guide lists 106 color prints of 68 paintings 
by Paul Cezanne; and for a painting such as 
“Mount St. Victoire,” the seven different avail- 
able color reproductions in as many different 
sizes ranging in price from 25 cents to $20, pub- 
lished by four different concerns, are listed. For 
such well-known paintings as Bruegel’s “Winter,” 
Braque’s “Still Life,” Homer’s “Palm Trees—Nas- 
sau,” and Van Gogh's “Sunflowers,” the Guide 
lists from four to nine different color reproduc- 
tions, in varying sizes, at prices ranging from 
25 cents to $36. 

Although artists from 33 nations are repre- 
sented, it is noted that the artists from four coun- 
tries—United States, France, Italy, and Great 
Britain—account for over 50 per cent of all the 
artists listed. Fourteen of the more than 1,000 
artists account for over 1,200 color reproduc- 
tions; of this number, six artists alone—Van 
Gogh, Breughel, Renoir, Cezanne, Degas, and 
Picasso—account for over 100 reproductions 
each. 

It is also noted that of the 65 publishing 
sources listed, 35 are museums, universities and 
art foundations. It will be of particular interest 
to art teachers to find that the Guide lists over 
1,000 popular-priced museum color prints avail- 
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able at 50 cents or less each, and that the well- 
known small color prints series of the National 
Gallery of Art, Metropolitan Museum of Art, Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, and Art Institute of Chicago 
are all included. 

The Guide includes a comprehensive 55-page 
title index as well as an artist index. An infor- 
mative reference is also made to the color re- 
productions published abroad. The Guide will 
be found especially useful as a book containing 
quick and accurate information to persons and 
institutions directly concerned with the fine arts, 
such as art teachers, artists, libraries, museums, 
universities, educators, as well as to print deal- 
ers, print enthusiasts, and the general public. 
It is hoped that supplements to the Guide will 
be published from time to time in order to keep 
it abreast of the extensive publishing activities 
in this important field. 

ARNE W. RANDALL 


The Folk Arts of Norway, by Janice S. Stewart. 
Illustrated, 246 pp.; The University of Wiscon- 
sin Press, Madison, Wisconsin; $10.00. 


A German traveler once wrote, “There hides 
an artist in each Norwegian farmer.” In this 
manner Janice Stewart opens the chapter on 
embroidery, which is one of the six chapters 
devoted to the main classes of Norwegian folk 
art. Additional chapters include the uses to which 
the following arts were put and how they fitted 
into the lives of the people; carving, rosemaling, 
intricate metalwork, weaving and costumes. Mrs. 
Stewart has placed each of these folk arts in 
their natural setting by presenting the conditions 
from which they arose and in which they existed. 
For all readers interested in art appreciation and 
folk customs, the crafts of Norway are described 
and illustrated and their history traced into and 
beyond the middle ages. 

Norway has one of the richest traditions of 
peasant art to be found anywhere in the world. 
The Folk Arts of Norway probably represents 
the first book to be published in English on this 
subject. Readers will take special delight by 
the intimate view of the Norwegian farm home 
of the 17th, 18th, and 19th centuries. In these 


homes, the natural setting and point of origin 
of folk art, we can see the strong wood carv- 
ings, colorful paintings and textiles, the wrought 
iron, and the gleaming silver of which the Nor- 
wegian family was so proud. These crafts are 
still practiced, as they have been for centuries, 
in Norway’s isolated valleys. 

One of the important features of this book 
is the large number of ilustrations which help 
greatly to clarify the information presented. 
There are 152 black and white photographs, and 
five very beautiful and authentic color plates 
of rosemaling which were printed in Norway 
by Dreyer Aksjeselskap Stavanger. These illus- 
trations will serve as a means of comparing 
the folk art of other countries to that of Nor- 
way, and they will be of interest to provide a 
visual acquaintance with Norway’s folk art for 
those whose interest is purely cultural. 

Rosemaling, or literally, “rose painting”, is 
a term covering a wide variety of Norwegian 
painted motifs. One of the more recent of the 
peasant crafts is originated in the beginning of 
the 18th century. It shows the delightful feel- 
ing for design and color possessed by these 
peoples. The procedure for rosemaling is de- 
scribed in detail and one of the closely guarded 
family secrets of paint mixing is included in this 
volume. 

The excellent collection of illustrative material 
and the thorough descriptions of the processes 
and historical background of these crafts makes 
The Folk Arts of Norway a desirable addition to 
high school and college library art collections. 


JOSEF GUTEKUNST 


International Directory of Arts 


The 1954 edition of the Directory of fine and 
applied Arts, is in preparation by Dr. Walter 
Kaupert, Berlin-Charlottenburg 2, Uhlandstr. 1, 
Germany (British Sector of Berlin). 

The art interests of all free countries of the 
world are covered thoroughly in this directory 
and handbook. 


Write to publisher or his representative: Mr. 
R. Keller, (P.O. Box 415, Flushing, N. Y., for in- 
formation. 
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COMMUNITY 
ART 
CENTERS 


DR. ROBERT LLOYD CANTOR, 
Executive Director of 
NY Artists Equity 


There has been a phenomenal growth of 
amateur art activities on the part of youth and 
adults in this country. Art educators, professional 
artists, museum directors, editors and publishers, 
hobby and art material suppliers, and many 
others have been helpful in fostering this rebirth 
of popular “folk” art activity. Increased leisure- 
time and other socio-economic and psychological 
factors have laid the groundwork for develop- 
ment and popularity of creative art activities. 

In this publication, it is unnecessary to point 
out the many salutary results of creative activity 
for the individual, nor the bounty of rich social 
and creative experience that can result from par- 
ticipation by the individuals in a community in 
common experimentation with art media 
(whether they be drawing, painting, graphic 
arts, or 3-dimensional work in wood, paper, 
metal, plastic, textile, leather, clay, or other ma- 
terials). Suffice it to say that there has been a 
vast mushrooming of community art centers, 
small and large, throughout the country. Pub- 
lic schools, colleges, the Junior League, the 
American Red Cross, the Association of Univer- 
sity Women, the “Y”s, Scouts, and many other 
educational, social, and civic organizations have 
branches, chapters, or extension programs which 
are essentially community art center programs. 

Because of the need for a clearing-house of 
information on community art centers, Artists 
Equity is setting up a national art center service 
bureau to assist and promote art centers through- 
out the country. Initial conferences are being 
held in the Middle West and on the East Coast 
to exchange experiences with leaders of success- 
ful centers. Professional artists are thus using 


Artists’ Equity Fund for promoting-.art among 
amateurs; they feel that amateur art experimen- 
tation will make for an enlightened art public 
interested in contemporary art and artists, and 
even encourage the development of new pro- 
fessional artists. 

All of the art education associations have 
recognized the need and have included at least 
one session on the community-and-art at their 
national conventions this year. Art educators 
might look forward with interest to the publi- 
cation of the handbook commissioned by Equity 
and now being compiled by Hans van Weeren- 
Griek, who has directed art centers in various 
parts of the country. This coming book will out- 
line the steps necessary to obtain community 
support, quarters, equipment, program, staffing, 
and prospects for expansion. 

Altho humble quarters in the basement of a 
church, in a public school classroom, or even in 
an individual’s home or garage can sometimes 
be used for the most stimulating and exciting 
community art program, more elaborate quar- 
ters can sometimes be obtained. Artists Equity 
NY Chapter Building is a case in point. 

Life, Look, Time, and newspapers throughout 
the country covered the unusual events leading 
up to the community art center obtained by NY 
Artists Equity. Perhaps the story can serve as an 
inspiration to others. Over 500 artist members 
of Equity contributed framed ail paintings and 
pieces of sculpture for a building fund drive. 
They were installed at the Whitney Museum. 
Tickets were sold to the public for $100 apiece. 
Many, many hours before the doors of the mu- 
seum were opened for the public to make their 
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selections, the line began forming—it stretched 
down Eighth Street and around the corner to 
famous MacDougal Alley. Among the people 
waiting in line were bankers and busboys, deal- 
ers, museum purchasers—and some 170 people 
who had never before bought a work of art by 
a contemporary. 

No one was permitted to make an advance 
selection; it was first come, first served. Names 
of the artists were cleverly concealed; signatures 
were covered with tapes and blended with the 
paintings; each buyer chose on the basis of the 
work itself and not on knowledge of the artist's 
identity, reputation, or probable market value. 
Included were works by Kuniyoshi, Zorach, 
Soyer, Kroll—and by scores of unknown artists. 
Some were valued over a thousand dollars. 

Some museums bought paintings without 
knowing the name of the painter. The general 
public had become conscious of art as exciting 
and of potential interest to the average person. 
Young artists had been added to important col- 
lections. And over $54,000 had been raised to- 
wards the purchase of a building. Not long 
after, a dignified and imposing 7-story build- 
ing, the former Martin Beck mansion at 13 East 
67th Street was obtained. Artist members pitched 
in to help carpenters and painters and electri- 
cians and soon after the building galleries, 
meetings halls, experimental Workshop School 
classrooms were opened to the public. This 
dream for a community art center became a 
reality. This particular art center was created to 
bring the artist and public together and was 
conceived, created and owned by the artists 
themselves. 

Less spectacular sales and bazaars for pur- 
poses of obtaining funds for a building for a 
community art center may be just what is needed 
in your community—perhaps a community art 
center unifying and stimulating all the arts under 
one roof. The Equity story has fascinated all who 
have heard it and may serve as an inspiration 
to art educators with their own community ac- 
tivities. 
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VISUAL AIDS 


Dr. Konrad Prothman 


One of the finest sources for illustrative ma- 
terial in the arts is to be found in the collection 
of Dr. Konrad Prothman. Selected with good 
taste and understanding, the slides, film strips 
and reproductions are available at low cost. Fre- 
quent additions to the collection insure adequate 
contemporary coverage. 


New Directions In Three Dimensions 


Prothman, 7 Soper Avenue, Baldwin, L. |., New 
York. 40 Slides 2” x 2” in glass $40.00, in 
readymounts $32.00. Rental fee for 10 days, 
$6.60 plus postage. 


A new series of slides in art education, which 
is the work of students in the University High 
School, State University of lowa, in grades 7-12. 
The work, of excellent quality, was executed 
under the direction of Dr. Frank Wachowiak, 
Head, Department of Art Education, during the 
years 1951-53. The manual written by him gives 
an insight into the purposes, aims and results 
obtained in this particular phase, and the prob- 
lems involved in working with an assortment of 
inexpensive materials. 


Toulouse-Lautrec 


M. C. Cooper Top Films, Box 3, Preuss Station, 
Los Angeles 35, Calif. Five filmstrips, 180 
frames with text $25.00. Separate copies of 
text—$1.00. 


A set of rich brilliance and wide usefulness. 
Portrays Lautrec as a faithful interpreter of life 
in late nineteenth century Paris, as the greatest 
advertising artist of his era, and possibly the 
most original and successful master of poster 
design in his own time or since. 

The arrangement is chronological. Strip | has 
some of his amazing boyhood paintings. The 
following strips follow his achievements year 
by year, to his premature death at 37 in 1901. 
Every type of his art is represented, including 
much that is rare or neglected. Several brilliant 
caricatures are included, among them two by 
the artist himself. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Scholarships 


Scholarships to Music and Arts College of 
Saint Louis, leading to the Degrees of Bachelor 
of Music Education, Bachelor of Art Education, 
and Bachelor of Arts with a Major in Art Educa- 
tion and a Minor in Music Education, have been 
made available for children of deceased and 
disabled Veterans, it was announced today. 

These Scholarships are valued at an average 
of One Thousand Dollars each, and are being 
donated in cooperation with the American Le- 
gion National Child Welfare Division. 

For further information inquiries should be 
directed to Music and Arts College, 3801 West 
Pine, St. Louis 8, Missouri. 


Guggenheim Loan Exhibitions 

Harry F. Guggenheim, Chairman of the Board 
of Trustees of The Solomon R. Guggenheim Foun- 
dation, announces that the last of a group of 
sixteen Extended Loan Exhibitions has been dis- 
patched from The Solomon R. Guggenheim Mu- 
seum (Tuesday, September 15) to points from 
Ithaca, New York to Los Angeles, California. 

These exhibitions are being sent out in accord- 
ance with the Trustees’ plan last January to in- 
stitute a campaign of long term loans of first 
quality paintings to areas in which this type of 
art is unfamiliar. The Trustees felt that the Col- 
lection of the Museum should not be left idle in 
storage. 

Small extended loans of first quality paint- 
ings by representative artists in the Collection 
were regarded as having more educational 
value to the borrowing institution because of the 
short time which each community has to become 
familiar with a traveling show. It was felt that 
over a nine month period in a museum or the 


academic year in a university would give the 
community a chance to familiarize itself with 
these works. In addition to this, the extended 
loans risk less damage to the paintings. 

These loans were offered not as exhibits, but 
rather as nuclear groups round which the bor- 
rowing institutions might build exhibitions or 
groups which might attract other loans or gifts 
to the institutions showing them over this period. 


U. S. National Commission for UNESCO 


Artists, educators, businessmen and opinion 
leaders from all over the United States partici- 
pated in the fourth biennial conference of the 
U. S. National Commission, the group that helps 
the U. S. government in formulating its UNESCO 
policy. 

“We haven't really tried honest cultural rela- 
tions between nations in an effort to have the 
people from different lands become familiar 
with the music, literature, or any of the arts 
of the other countries in the world,” said Harold 
Spivacke, chief of the music division of the Li- 
brary of Congress, at a two-day conference held 
by the U. S. National Commission of UNESCO 
in Minneapolis recently. 


UNESCO is the only non-national organization 
that can overcome the competitive stumbling 
blocks and effect honest international cultural 
relationships, one work group agreed. 


Frank Lloyd Wright 


A retrospective show of “Sixty Years of Living 
Architecture”, the work of Frank Lloyd Wright 
is now on display at the Guggenheim Museum 
in New York city. Housed in a temporary struc- 
ture, designed by Mr. Wright and built by a 
former student, David Henken, the exhibit in- 
cludes a full scale model of one of his early 
houses in addition to some 800 other items. Mr. 
Wright has designed a new permanent build- 
ing for the museum which is scheduled for con- 
struction in the near future. 
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October Issue of UNESCO Courier 
Devoted to Art Education 


All art educators will be interested in the 
October issue of the UNESCO COURIER which 
has just appeared and which is devoted entirely 
to art education. The articles are drawn from 
the forthcoming UNESCO publication, ART AND 
EDUCATION: A SYMPOSIUM, edited by Edwin 
Ziegfeld, which is to appear next month. The 
eight articles in this month’s COURIER deal with 
varied aspects of art education, such as the de- 
velopment of art expression in small children, 
the intercultural values of art education, and 
international exchanges. Chief among the con- 
tributors is Henri Matisse, but other important 
authors include Osamu Muro from Japan, K. G. 


BUILDING 
HUMAN 
VALUES 


(Continued from page 4) 
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Saiyidain from India, Amelie Hamaide from Bel- 
gium, Pierre Duquet from France, and Trevor 
Thomas of the UNESCO staff in Paris. The issue 
is profusely illustrated with reproductions of 
children’s work from some twenty different coun- 
tries. 


It is of special interest that this is the first 
issue of the UNESCO COURIER which has been 
devoted entirely to one topic. The fact that it is 
published in three languages and has an inter- 
national distribution means that it should be 
widely read. Single copies are twenty cents and 
may be secured through the Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 413 West 117th Street, New York 27, 
N. Y. Substantial discounts are obtainable on 
quantities over one hundred. 


those behaviors which he will carry on into sub- 
sequent experience. Here he evaluates his values 
for their probable future worth to him in meet- 
ing his needs more effectively in the direction 
of his self-enhancement. Such critically appraised 
or built-in-process-of-experience values are usu- 
ally held as general principles of action which 
become a way of perceiving, approaching, and 
studying all life situations so as to achieve the 
most thoughtful, reasonable, deliberative action 
of which the individual is capable at that time. 
Specific patterns are developed by each indi- 
vidual within the framework of the general prin- 
ciples as they become necessary in making his 
general direction more effective in action. Thus 
do values built in emerging experience release 
and improve functional intelligence while ob- 
tained values all too frequently restrict and limit 
it. 


Where Is the Human Quality in Values? 


The human quality in values lies in the process 
by which they are derived and used. The two 
go together as one behavior. For the process of 
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derivation determines the use cr the use is based 
upon the way in which they were derived. To 
be human values the process must be coopera- 
tive, interactive, mutual, social, and deliberative. 
Thus values obtained by emotional contagion 
can be human values only as the individual can 
later break them down and rebuild them in new 
form according to the deliberative process. And 
the more they are sealed into him in early years 
by authoritarian parents the less is the prob- 
ability that he will ever be able without outside 
help to remake them. For he will usually be 
afraid to undo his parents’ handwork and he 
will not understand or be able to use the need- 
experience process of deliberative action. So an 
individual can use intelligently only those values 
which he has intelligently derived. He can use 
humanly only those values which he has built 
by a cooperative, interactive, social process. 

Therefore, | conclude that each individual 
should build his own values in meeting his needs 
in his life situations with others by a coopera- 
tive, interactive, deliberative process in order to 
use them as tendencies in present and future 
behavior which allow the same opportunities to 
others which he himself enjoyed. Thus the values 
of each and all will have the human quality 
which only such process can produce. To con- 
tinue to build ever-better values each individual 
must understand, accept, and actually live the 
process of deliberative formulation and critical 
appraisal of his values as he applies them in 
all life experiences. My present perception of 
the evidence leads me to believe that this is 
the only known way by which anyone can con- 
tinue to grow into the maturity of self necessary 
for those higher operating levels of action which 
indicate the humaneness of the values which 
motivate it. 


How Does Art Affect Human Values? 


The function of art in affecting human values 
depends upon how one perceives art or what 
he believes is the value of art or what is his 
art behavior. Since there is disagreement on 
these points, | shall state certain well-defined 
positions and indicate their implications for hu- 
man values. 


Art is frequently and perhaps most commonly 
considered a subject with all of the usual char- 
acteristics that surround the more renowned or 
hoary subjects occupying the curriculum since 
the beginning of schools. As such, art suffers 
from all of the defects of these older relatives. 
Subjects are a body of knowledge or skill or 
behavior introduced into the experience at the 
outset to control it in the direction of a particular 
pattern of action whose quality is acceptable to 
those who demand it. Through them both pupils 
and teachers obtain values but generally do not 
build values by conscious critical appraisal of 
actions in relation to needs. In fact, subjects are 
an extension upward in the school of the sealed 
authoritarian values of the early life of the child. 
Art as a subject therefore contributes little 
toward helping a child build his own values by 
a cooperative interactive process which makes 
them human. If you are interested in helping 
others use art media to build their own human 
values so as to spread their actions throughout 
all life activities, | suggest that you abandon 
promptly art as a subject conforming to gen- 
erally accepted academic requirements. 

Art is sometimes thought of as a free, crea- 
tive, expressive experience taking place in an 
informal, permissive, open-ended environment. 
The learner releases the self, reactivates his in- 
herited creative power, builds confidence in the 
expressive medium used, externalizes more of 
his self better to see who he really is, and offers 
to others for their sympathetic interaction. And 
while this is a highly desirable atmosphere for 
learning, it is not enough. For art generally is 
only an opportunity for the release of the crea- 
tive capacity of the self which has become re- 
stricted by the imposed values in the other school 
subjects. It functions as the therapy for an inef- 
fective education based upon cultural but in- 
human values whereas qualitative education is 
its own therapy since it is based on conditions 
in which human values are built. Thus art be- 
comes confined to specific directions of action in 
certain media rather than general principles of 
action which function in all life experiences. And 
so one individual may become a renowned artist 
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while another may be an outstanding scholar 
yet neither will be able to meet general life ex- 
periences by a process through which he can 
build the human values necessary for him con- 
tinuously to mature as a person. So art as an 
informal, non-directive, therapeutic experience 
is more valuable than a subject but falls short 
of meeting the conditions for helping individuals 
build human values. 

Art is sometimes considered to be the quality 
in the process of all growing or developing, 
learning or behaving. It is a way of life operat- 
ing in all experiences of all individuals every- 
where throughout their earthly existence. It is 
the creativeness with which every individual is 
born, which operates in some form every mo- 
ment of his life, which is vital to his maturity, 
and which he struggles to keep alive as his real 
self for without it he cannot exist. Art is the be- 
havior of others who help him discover and 
release this inherited creative capacity, show 
him how to raise the level from autonomic to 
deliberative action, and aid him to conceptualize 
the process which is his qualitative growing and 
learning. Art is also his own behavior toward 
others as they help him develop his creative 
capacity to higher levels of self-realization. Un- 
der this conception of art the values which the 
parent or teacher uses are human values and 
those which the child builds are human values. 
For neither considers his superior, to be imposed 
upon the other. Each respects the integrity of 
the other through the interactive process. 

But many persons believe that this life con- 
cept of art leaves no place for the art teacher 
or specialist in the curriculum. On the contrary 
it gives him opportunity for service to learners 
which a subject or therapeutic concept never has 
or can equal. Art as a way of life has no specific 
actions to be protected, no specific products to 
be acceptable to observers, no end values to be 
imposed. It has only a fluid, emerging, biological 
learning process which is basically creative, co- 
operative, and human when allowed to develop 
normally. Within this great area the art teacher 
becomes a life-process teacher helping the learn- 
er select whatever medium he can best use to 
externalize his values, understand himself, con- 
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ceptualize the process, and spread it to all life 
experiences. And since art is not yet encrusted 
in an academic shell similar to that of the older 
subjects every art teacher has unique oppor- 
tunities not only for guiding children in building 
their own values but also for helping teachers 
of academic subjects remake their educational 
perspective. But talk is not enough. Some group 
must change the existing direction of action so 
that children can be helped to build better values 
than those they now obtain, thereby directing 
their actions toward becoming more mature 
people who are capable of and confident in their 
ability to build a better world. And the art teach- 
ers can and should take the lead in this impor- 
tant educational and life movement. 


AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 


BE IT RESOLVED THAT THE TITLE OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON POLICY AND RESEARCH BE CHANGED 
TO THE COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH. 


THE NEW RESEARCH COMMITTEE WOULD BE 
CONSTITUTED AS FOLLOWS: A_ RESEARCH 
BOARD OF SIXTEEN PERSONS, FOUR FROM 
EACH REGIONAL AREA TO ACT IN AN AD- 
VISORY CAPACITY, TO MAKE RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS, TO SCREEN MATERIALS, AND OTHER- 
WISE ASSIST THE COMMITTEE. A WORKING 
COMMITTEE OF FIVE, INCLUDING THE CHAIR- 
MAN, WILL COMPLETE THE COMMITTEE COM- 
POSED OF 21 MEMBERS. 


FAVOR 


DO NOT FAVOR 


MAIL YOUR BALLOT TO 
SECRETARY-TREASURER 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
KUTZTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
BEFORE DEC. 20, 1953 
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SIXTY CENTS 
The British Magazine with the World-Wide Readership! 
A Specimen Copy Will Be Sent FREE To Any Art School 


Subscription 
$5.50 Per Year 


The Artist Publishing Company, Ltd. 
51 Piccadilly, London, W.I., England 


ART AND HUMAN 


the third yeart ook © 
N.A EA 


a few copies still available 3.00 9 


order from: SECRETARY-TREASURER, N. 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, KUTZTOWN af 


Our graduates are in demand! Founded in 1844, 
109th year, America’s oldest school of art for 
women. Four year professional degree and di- 
ploma programs. Special classes for teachers. 
Children’s Saturday classes. Internationally fam- 
INSTITUTE ovr artist-instructors. G.I. and State approved. 
Low tuition; endowed. Scholarships. Modern dor- 
mitories, dining rooms. Physician in attendance. 
Counselor and Placement services. For free illus- 
trated catalog, write: Dr. Harold R. Rice, Dean, 
1400 Master St. at N. Broad, Philadelphia 21, Pa. 
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THE ARTS AND MAN i] 


By RAYMOND S. STITES, National Gallery of Art, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 872 pages, $10.00 (text edition available). 


Tells the fascinating story of the development of man’s arts, 
from nature dances of the cave painters to the modern mo- 
tion picture. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 


Free Services for 
Art Educators 


CRAYOLA® Crayon 
ARTISTA® Paints 
CLAYOLA® for Modeling 
SHAWO Fingor-Paint Craft Literature 
AN-DU-SEPTIC® Chalks School Catalog 


BINNEY & SMITH CO.,, New York 17, N. ¥. 


Art Workshops 

Color Sound Films 

The Art Educationist, 
a bi-monthly publication 
Suggested Minimum Art Lists 
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"furniture for your arts-crafts rooms 


unmatched variety of functional 


Call in the Sheldon Man to Help You Plan 


SHELDON EQUIPMENT company 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


COLOR SLIDES 


Painting— Architecture—Modern Interiors. Furniture, Ceramics, 
Textiles and objects. Early American Crafts and Textiles—Art 
Education. 


COLOR PRINTS 


ALL domestic and foreign prints useful for art education. Edu- 
cational discount. Fine Framing. Illustrated catalogs or color 
reproductions on view. 


BLACK AND WHITE SLIDES AND PHOTOGRAPHS. More than 
50,000 subjects covering all countries and periods. Illustrated 
catalogs on loan for selection. 


RECENT ADDITIONS: Color Slides 2”x2”. ‘New Directions in 
Three Dimensions” (40), representing work at high school 
level. “African Negro Art’ (20). “Contemporary American 
Architecture” (400). ‘Early American Woodcarving” (56) from 
Index of American Design. Color Filmstrips (8) ‘Creative De- 
sign’. 


Slide Filing Cabinets and Carrying Cases 


Inquiries promptly answered 


Dr. Konrad Prothmann 
7 Soper Avenue 
Baldwin, L. I., New York 


A Century of Service to 
Art Education 


WEBER 


LOOth 


1853-1953 


Fine 
Artist 


Quality COLORS 


OIL—WATER—TEMPERA—PASTEL 
ARTIST MATERIALS 


Artist and Drawing Materials 
Catalogue Vol. 700 to Teachers 
and Schools, on request 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen, Since 1853 
PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 
St. Louis 1, Mo. Baltimore 1, Md. 
Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 
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PAINTING 

DESIGN 

CERAMICS . 

SCULPTURE 


GOOD NEWS 
IN ART EDUCATION— 


we mean the new 


JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


® Ideas for use in elementary, junior high and 
senior high schools 

Things to work with, things to do, techniques, 
theory of creative art education 

How to integrate’ creative art activities with 
social studies, literature and other subjects 
Illustrated reports of classroom experiences you 
can adapt for your students 

Features for your bulletin board—ART APPRE- 
CIATION SERIES, JUNIOR ART GALLERY, WHAT 
EDUCATORS SAY - 


These and many other 
stimulating, helpful 
features appear in 
every issue. 


10 big issues 
per year: $5.00 
Write for free sample 
copy. 
JONES PUBLISHING CO. 
542 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 10, Ill. 


ie 


FOR REAL 


OIL PAINTING 


ON YOUR 


I-True artist's colors, 
yet cost less than 
regular oil colors. 

2-Only one set of 
colors needed for 
all painting technics. 

3-Can be used on 
any painting ground, 
even on paper. 


THE 
ARTISTS’ COLSR 


: For OIL, TEMPERA or 
| WATER COLOR technics 


CONVENIENT —Dries fast; paintings | 
can be carried from room after 
class. 

CLEAN—Can be washed off he 
clothes, equipment with s 

water. 

HANDLES EASILY on the pal’ 

thick piles; in thinnest was! i 


TEACHERS! 


Are you using this 
wonderful teaching aid? 


Y 


$3.25 


at retailers 
mail check 
money orde . 
C.0.D.—Please 


for: 


Sketching, Drawing? 
Lettering, Posters, 
Flash Cards, Writ- 


ing, Maps, 
Graphs, Charts, 
etc. 


Set Contains: 
Marsh 77 Pen, | oz. i 
2 extra felt points 


Felt-Point Pen Division 
| Marsh Co. 
93 Marsh Bldg., Belleville, 


winner 


Ist PRIZE, 1953 CLEVELAND FILM FESTIVAL 


Wonderful for the Study and Appreciation of the Work and 
Times of the Famous Artist! 


toulouse-lautrec 


PAINTER OF THE PARIS BOHEM 


“A comprehensive film . . . lively and informative, it draws o 
photographs, paintings, drawings and etchings, plus scenes fro 
Paris streets and cafes, to capture Lautrec’s special world. Lavi 
trec’s own works are used as if to people that world with hi 
own particular vision of Paris at the turn of the century. Thé 
color is exceptionally good. It avoids sentimentality and senso 
tionalism’’—from the P 
gram Notes of the 2nd | 
ternational Art Film Festive 


An EDINBURGH _ INTERN 
TIONAL FILM FESTIVAL 
Selection. 22 Min. COLOR 
Rental $17.50. Sale, Apply 
A Peter Riethof Production 
Filmed in beautiful 
Kodachrome 


THE FILM ON ART FOR 
EVERY FILM LIBRARY 

Apply to sole 16mm _ Distrib 
utor now to insure delive' 
for your film program: 


LaLa, Kors: 


BRANDON FILMS, In 
Dept. AE 

200 West 57th St. 

New York 19, N. Y. 
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